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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 6ooacres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Bratz CommMuNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGeg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
Jamilies, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These C ities are tly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
building: dapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 








are 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3- The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these’ Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Lommunities right where they are. 
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“HE WHO ASKS, RECEIVES.” 
“ Allah, Allah !” cried the sick man, racked with pain 
the long night through ; 
Till with prayer his heart was tender, till his lips like 
honey grew. 


But at morning came the Tempter ; said, “ Call louder, 
child of pain! 

See if Allah ever hear, or answer ‘ Here am I’ again.” 

Like a stab, the cruel cavil through his brain and 
pulses went ; 

To his heart an icy coldness, to his brain a darkness, 
sent. 

Then before him stands Elias; says, “ My child! why 
thus dismayed ? 

Dost repent thy former fervor ? 
afraid ?” 


“Ah!” he cried, “I’ve called so often; never heard 
the ‘ Here am [;’ 

And I thought, God will not pity, will not turn on me 
his eye.” 

Then the grave Elias answered, ‘God said, ‘ Rise, 
Elias, go,— 

Speak to him, the sorely tempted; lift him from his 
gulf of woe. 


Is thy soul of prayer 


“*¢ Tell him that his very longing is itself an answering 
cry: 

That his prayer ‘Come, gracious Allah,’ is my an- 
swer, ‘ Here am I.’” 

“ Every inmost aspiration is God’s angel undefiled ; 

And in every ‘O my Father !’ slumbers deep a ‘ Here, 
my child!’ ” —“ Exotics.” 


THE ULTIMATE GROUND OF 
#AITH, 





From the Berean. 

HERE are several kinds of unbelief, 
which may be distinguished thus :—t1. 
There is a belief of the zmagination. Whena 
person believes his own thoughts without re- 
ference to their agreement with external ob- 
jects, his belief is imaginative. The romance 
writer produces thoughts that have no founda- 
tion in external facts. Every person has the 
faculty of doing the same thing to a greater or 
less extent. Ordinarily imaginative thoughts 
are treated as such, and not believed to be true. 
But sometimes men suffer the distinction 
between imaginative and true thoughts to 
be confounded in their minds, and come 
to believe whatever they think, without com- 
paring their thoughts with objective realities. 
Devoted novel-readers not unfrequently fall 
into this confusion of mind ; and it is the spe- 
cial distinction of insane persons. 2. There 
is a belief of ¢estimony ; i. e., of thoughts which 
are supposed to agree with objective realities, 
because they are confirmed by the report of 
others. 3. There isa belief of the reason; i. ¢., 
of thoughts that are confirmed by a process of 
reasoning. 4. There is a belief of the senses ; 
i.e., of thoughts that are confirmed by the im- 

pressions of the senses. 
The three latter kinds of belief are chiefly 
concerned in the formation of the opinions of 
sane persons in ordinary life. The two latter 
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are principally relied on by those who are con- 
sidered wise in their generation. The beiief 
of the senses distinguishes the practical wise 
man; and the belief of the reason, the pAzio- 
sophical wise man. In proportion as a person 
leaves the guidance of their senses and reason, 
and relies on testimony and imagination, he 
approaches credulous folly and insanity. 

Besides all these, there is a fifth kind, which 
may be called sfirituad belief. One spirit can 
present itself to the perceptions of another and 
communicate thoughts and persuasions, with- 
out the intervention of any verbal testimony, 
any process of reasoning, or any impression of 
the senses. This is proved by the phenomena 
of Mesmerism, and is recognized as an estab- 
lished truth throughout the Bible. When a 
man believes thoughts thus caused or con- 
firmed, his belief is spiritual. 

This kind of belief is liable to be confound- 
ed by superficial observers with imaginative 
belief. It ascertains the truth of its thoughts 
by none of the processes ordinarily used. It 
appeals to no external testimony, no train of 
argument, no sensual evidence. ‘To ordinary 
apprehension, its resources, like those of im- 
aginative belief, are wholly subjective. Doubt- 
less too, in many cases, pretenders to spiritual 
belief have mistaken their imaginations for 
spiritual impressions, and so have been really 
imaginative believers, having nothing in com- 
mon with spiritual believers but the negative 
characteristic of having left the region of sense, 
reason, and external testimony. 

But in its essential nature, spiritual belief is 
no more allied to imaginative than either of 
the three kinds that are accepted by the world 
as rational. It most resembles belief of the 
senses and testimony. It is, in fact, belief of 
the internal senses and of testimony conveyed 
not by words, but by spiritual impressions. It 
is not altogether subjective. Its source of evi- 
dence is from without the circle of its own 
thoughts—as truly so as verbal testimony. A 
man who believes spiritual impressions, is no 
more properly chargeable with believing his 
own imaginations than one who believes his 
neighbor’s word. 

He is liable, however, to be deceived. ‘There 
are false spirits, as there are lying men; 
and he who believes the impressions of all 
sorts of spirits, will be as miserably misled as 
he who believes. every report that he hears. 
And in the infancy of spiritualism there is per- 
haps more danger of running into this indis- 
criminate credulity, than there is in ordinary 
life ; because the novice naturally imagines that 
every impression he receives comes from God, 
and his veneration binds him to believe with- 
out questioning. 

But assuming that a spiritualist has learned 
to discriminate between true and false spirits 
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as wisely as persons of common sense discrimi- 
nate between true and false men, there is no more 
folly in his belief, founded on spiritual impres- 
sions, than there is in theirs founded on verbal 
testimony. And if he is in communication 
with God the source of all truth, his belief is 
altogether more trustworthy than even the be- 
lief of the senses or of reason; for God is 
less likely to persuade him of falsehood than 
his own eyes or his own intellect. 


This is the nature of true faith. Itis nota 
belief of imaginations, though it may easily 
be mistaken for that. It is not a belief of hu- 
man report. It is not a belief of any process 
of reasoning. It is not a belief of the exter- 
nal senses. It is not an indiscriminate belief 
of spiritual impressions. But it is a belief 
of the persuasions of God’s spirit. The faith 
of the prophets in their own predictions must 
necessarily have been a confidence in divine 
impressions. So faith in prayer (which is a 
kind of prophesying), must be an anticipative 
persuasion wrought by the spirit of God. So 
also all hopes of salvation that are authentic 
and sure, are of the nature of prophecy, and 
must be caused and sustained by the spiritual 
power of him who “seeth the end from the 
beginning.” 

Now while we recognize and duly value all 
the lower evidences which may be set in array 
for the defense of Bible-religion against infi- 
delity, it is still to be borne in mind that the 
belief which is caused by these evidences is 
but the precursor and auxiliary of spiritual 
faith. Here is the advantage which the true 
believer may claim over all disciples of truth. 
rom all the sophistries of “the disputers of 
this world,” he can appeal to the testimony of 
his own internal perceptions. While he can 
say “I have seen, and therefore believe,” the 
infidel can only reply, “I have not seen and 
therefore believe not ;” and a mere negative 
of this kind in one man’s mouth, has properly 
no force against the positive knowledge of an- 
other. We will illustrate the foregoing posi- 
tions by a sketch of the ground, both proxi- 
mate and ultimate, on which rests the belief 
of the existence of God. 


The evidence that there is a God is of two 
sorts—direct and indirect. It is manifest that 
God himself has evidence of his own existence, 
independently of any testimony of his works— 
the evidence of consciousness. So they who 
stand in his presence or are joined to his spir- 
it, whether angels or saints, know his existence 
by immediate perception. ‘This we call direct 
evidence. On the other hand the whole crea- 
tion is full of the éokens of his “ invisible power 
and Godhead.” So that a thoughtful and hon- 
est observer, however remote from his immedi- 
ate presence, could not fail to ifer his exist- 
ence. ‘This we call indirect evidence. 

The following is a sketch of the most com- 
prehensive argument for the existence of God 
from indirect evidence: 1. Mere matter has no 
power in itself. All mofion must be the effect, 
and of course the evidence of 4. But all 
visible matter is in motion. Therefore all visi- 
ble matter demomstrates the existence of Zi. 
The unity of that life is proved by the unity of 
all great movements of matter; and its om- 
nipotence by their immensity.—2. Order is not 


| needs to know? 





the effect of chance or ofa blind will. All 
orderly motion is evidence of inéelligence. But 
all visible matter is in orderly motion. There- 


fore all visible matter demonstrates the exis- 
tence of inteliigence. The immense extent and 
ingenuity of the order of the universe, proves 
that intelligence to be omniscience. 3. All 
orderly motion fending to produce happiness, is 
evidence of denevolence. But all visible matter 
is in orderly motion tending to produce happi- 
ness. All visible matter therefore demon- 
strates that the intelligent life which moves it, 
is benevolent. Thus the universe testifies of an 
invisible being, whose elements are infinite 
LIFE, LIGHT, and Love. Such a being we may 
safely worship as GOD. 

Arguments of this kind show how much 
proof of the existence of God man might have 
found by the light of nature, had he been an 
honest and diligent observer. Of course, they 
show that all, even the heathen, are under the 
obligations and responsibilities of the divine 
government. But they by no means indicate 
the process by which men do actually come to 
the knowledge of the true God. Human per- 
verseness has been found proof against the 
testimony of creation ; and all valuable knowl- 
edge of God has come by means supplied by 
an economy of special revelation. That 
economy employs, as its chief and final power 
of proof, direct spiritual evidence ; making all 
indirect testimony only introductory and subor- 
dinate. 


The process by which believers generally 
arrive at a solid practical assurance of the 
existence of God, is this: First, they hear of 
him from their parents and teachers ; (and it 
has been God’s care from the beginning of the 
world to provide this first means of instruc- 
tion ;) thus their minds are pre-occupied with 
a persuasion of his existence. Then they read 
the book which contains the records of his past 
manifestations to mankind, and gives them di- 
rections for approaching him. Finally, they 
follow those directions, and ascertain that 
there is a God by actual communion with him. 
In other words, they first believe the report of 
men and books, so far as to seek God ; and 
when they have found him, they believe the 
evidence of their own spiritual senses. 

This method of coming to rest in the con- 
clusion that there is a God, however it may be 
derided by skeptics, is by no means irrational. 
An illustration will set it in its true light. 
Suppose the case of a man born in a remote 
province of some great empire. He is a sub- 
ject of a king whom he has never seen. In 
order that he may be a good subject, he must 
have a sure belief in the existence of this 
king. By what process may he most readily 
assure himself of the truth which he thus 
He hears the testimony of 
common report ; he sees the administration of 
government around him ; he has a copy of the 
statutes of the empire ; he has conversed with 
some who professed to have seen the king. 
With these grounds of belief, he may surely, 
without exposing himself to any fair charge of 
credulity, inquire his way to the king’s pre- 
sence, and so convert the persuasion that 
comes by report into the certainty that comes 
by personal knowledge. Ever afterward, his 





answer to those who ask why he believes in 
the existence of the king, will be—“ Because J 
have seen him.” So, to the question, “ Why do 
you believe in the existence of God?” the 
spiritual man answers—“ I did believe at first 
because I heard ‘reports of him, and saw his 
works; but I mow believe because my spirit 
perceives him.” 

By a similar process the believer’s heart at- 
tains immovable confidence in the Bible as 
the word of God. At first he is persuaded 
to respect and read it by the testimony of 
men. Afterward perhaps his understanding is 
satisfied by historical evidences, by the mira- 
cles and fulfillments of prophecy which attest 
its divinity, and by his own perceptions of its 
intrinsic goodness and grandeur. But all these 
vouchers, external and internal, though suffi- 
cient to condemn infidelity, are but the har- 
bingers of that “full assurance of faith” 
which rests on the spiritual testimony of God. 
The man who assures himself of the existence 
of his king by seeking his presence, will also 
at the same time verify, by personal inquiry, 
the authenticity of the statute-book which 
bears the king’s name. To the question, 
“Why do you believe the Bible?” the best of 
all answers is—“ Because God endorses it in 
his communications with my heart, and in all 
his discipline of me, owns it, as the auxiliary 
of his Spirit.” 


LEAVES FROM A DIARY. 





[The following paragraphs of experience we have culled 
from a few stray leaves of a private journal written 
by one who has for several months been confined to her 
bed-chamber :] 

Sunday, Fune 20.—I had so beautiful a 
sense of the presence and certain protection 
of Christ in the beginning of my sickness that 
I will note itdown. The day after my relatives 
had been notified of my illness, there was a 
great stir in the spiritual atmosphere, to which 
I was so sensitive that I felt as if a swarm 
of vampires were directed toward me, eager to 
suck my blood. 

Mrs. Y. came in the morning and asked to 
be shown tomy room. Then Mrs. D. came 
and entering my room, unannounced, agitated 
me a good deal. After she went out, I turned 
within in great weariness of spirit and said: 
“ Hide me, O! my Savior, hide me ’neath the 
shadow of thy wing.” 

Instantly there was such a flood of love and 
joy entered my soul, that I was almost over- 
whelmed with happiness. I enjoyed this bless- 
ed baptism but a few minutes, when a voice 
which appeared to proceed from my heart 
said, 

“Yes, I will hide you, I will hide you; if I 
can not do it in any other way, I will take you 
home to live with me.” 

This voice was as real to me as if I had 
heard it with my natural ears. I can not 
describe the ineffable peace that settled over 
me. I rested in a spirit of perfect love and 
trust, confident that God’s mighty power and 
love would protect me from all evil—and O, 
how sweet was the consciousness of the 
presence of Christ. Since then my peace of 


mind has not been disturbed. 
Wed., Fuly 23.—1 used to wonder very 
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much how the martyrs could sing and shout in 
the midst of flames and tortures of every de- 
scription. I could sympathize with the heroic 
spirit that could give themselves up to pain 
and death rather than deny their faith, but 
how they could distract their minds from their 
physical sufferings and control their nerves so 
that they could be happy and full of rejoic- 
ing was always a mystery tome. ~ 

I think I understand it now. Their hearts 
were so full of the love of God that they did 
not realize their physical distress. Their sen- 
sations were not in the body, but in Christ. 
They were so filled with him, and his life per- 
vaded theirs so entirely that they felt just as he 
did, happy and victorious, and were unconscious, 
or nearly so, of the pain inflicted on their bodies. 

I have had something of the same experience 
on a small scale, during this illness. The first 
few days after I was taken sick I had a severe 
pain in my throat and suffered intensely from 
a difficulty in breathing. But as soon as I felt 
this glorious peace of mind and joy in my 
heart, I did not realize these bodily sufferings 
but a very little. In looking at it now it 
seems to me that my sickest days and nights 
have in quite a large sense been my happiest 
ones. One night in particular, I recollect I 
could not sleep nor rest ; but I was so happy 
and realized Christ so near, that I could 
speak to him if I chose. I kept fancying that 
there was somebody sick that I was taking care 
of, and almost wondered who it was that 
seemed to be in so much distress of body. 

The next day I said to some one who in- 
quired how I did, “I am well, it is only that 
old woman who is sick; I have been taking 
care of her all night.” That answer expressed 
my feelings exactly. 

Thurs., Fuly 1.—It is very clear to me that 
the Lord wishes to get control of my tongue. 
He wants me to use it in his cause instead of 
in foolish gossip. 

I have been under condemnation many 
times for a bad use of my tongue, and strug- 
gled to get it free to use for edification, and to 
stop using up my life in frivolous talk, but I 
suppose I tried in my own strength; conse- 
quently, 7th-of-Romans experience followed. 
I can not tell with what force passages from 
James about the tongue have come to my 
mind: “The tongue is a fire, a world of ini- 
quity.” “If any man offend not in word, the 
same is a perfect man, and able to bridle the 
whole body.” This one has been particularly 
brought home to me: “If any man seem to be 
religious, and bridleth not his tongue, that 
man’s religion is vain.” Here have I for 
more than twenty years thought myself reli- 
gious, and now am obliged to confess that I 
have not in all that time seen the necessity of 
controlling my tongue in a way to make me in 


earnest to use this “unruly member” for the. 


glory of God and the edification of his Church. 

I am resolved now to take the testimony, 
“ When 1 am weak, then am [ strong.” Christ 
shall have the use of my tongue. 

God has given me a humble and contrite 
heart—has made me realize his exceeding 
goodness—filled me with love and rejoicing. 
What shall I render to Him for all His good- 
ness? I will draw nigh to Him as he has 





drawn near to me, and ask Him to take pos- 
session of a// my faculties ; make me useful in 
building up his Church, and fruitful and edify- 
ing in every good word and work. 

I see very clearly that God is disciplining 
us all—every one of the family—so that he 
can have a church that is pure and white, and 
a unit. Xt. 


THE NEW STYLE. 





A DENTAL surgeon, a friend of mine who 
lives near by, and plies his profession ina 
snug little office just over the way, hands me the 
following as a specimen of the new style of dental 
ethics, foreshadowed in the closing paragraph of 
L. T. Meredith’s lecture “On Teeth and their 
Preservation,” as given in the CrRCULAR of Oct. 
4th. Possibly his professional pride was touched, 
and perhaps the “coat fitted a little tight under 
the arms.’’ But however that may be, here is the 
* Decalogue in full,” as Mrs. Partington says: 


eG. Cc. 

SCENE.—A dentist’s office well supplied with all 
the modern improvements, including a complete one- 
hundred-and-sixty-dollar Morrison chair, an im- 
proved dental engine, and a full assortment of 
instruments of all kinds. The proprietor is at 
work on a piece of celluloid, when in rushes a 
book-crammed patient, and, without ceremony 
plunges at once into the case. 


Patient.—(talking very fast.) Doctor! the 
second bicuspid of the right submaxillary, and 
upper left fourth molar, show symptoms of in- 
cipient caries ; the enamel is slightly fissured and 
two of the cusps are broken off nearly down to 
the dentine, and I suspect the upper second in- 
cisor is— 

Dentist.—(venturing an interruption.)—Please 
to take a seat in the chair, sir, and allow me to ex- 
amine your teeth. 

Patient.—(after a critical survey of the chair 
seats himself with the remark :;\—Well, you 
have got a Morrison chair haven’t you? I never 
go near a dentist who can’t afford a Morrison 
chair. I have had dentists try to convince me that 
those old ramshackle— 

Dentist.—One moment, sir. (examining his teeth.) 
Your fourth upper molar appears to be slightly 
decayed. The first upper incisor is— 

Patient.—The second, doctor, the second, I had 
the first filled with gold three years ago, and al- 
though it has been a little sore from time to time, 
it is all right, and now the second— 

Dentist.—(examining second incisor.\—Ah! yes, 
here is a carious spot upon the side ; allow me to 
clean it out and see— 

Patient.—(Grasping his arm.)\—Hold on doctor 
what kind of a burr are you using? I can’t bear 
any thing but one of Johnson’s bud-shaped cavity 
burrs. 1 can’t possibly endure those White— 

Deutist.—This is a Johnson burr sir. 

Patient.—(Fumping up.)—What are you about, 
sir? I told you sir, before, that I had a sensitive 
dentine. You will have to use a “cone excavator.” 

Dentist.—The cavity is but of trifling depth and 
as it will be out of sight I would suggest Hill’s— 

Patient.—I won’t have any thing but gold in 
that tooth, and if you can’t— 

Dentist.—I still think your chief difficulty is in 
the first incisor. Allow me to drill into the filling. 

Patient——You are all wrong doctor, the trouble 
is in the second. 

Dentist.—One moment sir. (Drills into the gold 
filling, and finds the nerve cavity full of pus. 
Tooth nearly dead.) Nerve all gone sir, the con- 
ducting power of the gold filling has entirely de- 
stroyed it, As the tooth is still sensitive ] 











would reccommend something besides gold for 
the present. 

Patient.—Well | declare, I never supposed that 
first incisor was affected, but I can’t have the 
cavity filled with any thing but gold. “ Amalgam” 
won’t answer at all, nor “os-artificial.” Whew! 
how the cold air makes it ache.” 

Dentist.—This small cavity on the farther cor- 
ner of the fourth molar, will answer to fill with 
“os-artificial ” as it is so low. 

Patient.—Can’t have it. Always makes my 
teeth ache. If you have gota “Palmer rubber-dam 
clamp,” and a “ Dolbeare triplex punch,” you can 
fill that cavity with gold. 

Dentist.—But it is so low down and far back that 
I can not reach it with my instruments for mallet 
filling, and I assure you I can use the os-artificial 
without causing pain. 

Patient.—Well, but 1 have a decided objection 
to the use of such a powerful corrosive agent as 
chloride of zinc. It isa mineral caustic of great 
activity, and when it is applied to the mucous 
membrane— 

Dentist.—1 shall not apply it to the mucous 
membrane at all, but simply fill that small cavity. 

Patient.—Let me see what instruments you have 
for excavating. 

[Dentist good-naturedly shows several drawers of 
instruments to the patient, who tumbles them over.}. 

Patient.—You haven’tany ‘ Varney pluggers” or 
burnishers. How do you expect to fill that cavity 
without “ Varney pluggers?” 

Dentist.—I do not require the “ Varney pluggers” 
for filling that cavity. 

[Dentist proceeds to fill the cavity as he proposes, 
and finishes it to the entire satisfaction of the 
patient.| 

Patiert.—Well, | declare. I expected to have 
my mouth all burnt up with that chloride, and I 
haven’t felt the slightest sensation. 

Dentist.—Allow me to examine this lower second 
molar. . 

Patient.—Hold on, Doctor. You will have to 
destroy the sensitiveness of that tooth with ar- 
senic before I can bear to have it touched. 

Dentist.—1 never use arsenic in my practice 
unless I wish to destroy the teeth. I use a well 
sharpened “ Howe scaler” or cutter, and get along 
very well. 

Patient.—Let me see it. (Tries 7t on his thumb 
nail). That will do tolerably well, but I’m afraid. 

Dentist.—(Operating rapidly). A\\ right, sir; 
cavity clean as a new whistle. 

Patient—What’s that you say, cavity all clean ? 
Hand me that “ Johnson rubber-dam-clamp mirror,” 
and let me see for myself. (Examines carefully). 
Well, that is the first time I ever had a cavity 
cleaned out without first using arsenic. 

[Dentist proceeds to put in a gold filling.| 

Patient.—Why do you heat each portion of gold 
and hammer it in so much. I think the “pressure 
system ” the best for my teeth, as the gold is not 
granulated and detached by the constant jar of the 
mallet. Besides, I think the sheet foil is the best. 

Dentist.—There, sir! there is as fine a piece of 
work as you ever saw. 

Patient.—(Examining carefully). (soto voce.) It 
zs the best filling I ever had put into my mouth, 
and a good deal better than I expected. (A/oud.) 
It will answer very well, sir, but I think if you had 
finished off the burnishing with some of White’s 
wood polishing— 

Dentist—(with dignity). Thank you, sir, for 
your advice, but I think I am capable of managing 
my own business, and of selecting my own tools. 
Good morning, sir. (Zxeunt patient.) 


THE ZUYDERZEE.—Human lives, though short, 
are still long enough to witness the birth, the ma- 
ture vigor, the decrepitude and death of many 
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plants and animals. The rise and fall of nations and 
races, the foundation, prosperity, and decay of 
cities demand greater longevity for us to observe 
them in our own proper persons. Important topo- 


graphical revolutions are mostly effected still more | 
slowly. Holland presents us with those events | 
compressed into an unusually short space of time. | 


The Zuyderzee is of quite recent formation. It is 
the very youngest sea in Europe, not having ac- 
quired its full development until the close of the 
thirteenth century. When the Romans penetrated 
into these northern wilds, the present vast gulf was 
covered with dense forests. Bears and wolves dis- 
puted with man whatever game might lurk within 
them. In the midst of all was a great lake, the 


Flevo, mentioned by Tacitus, communicating with | 


the sea by a river, which was called by the Romans 
Flevum, and which, perhaps, is the Medemelach of 
the Frisons, but whose course it is now impossible 
to trace. The lake, swollen by the rivers Amstel 
and Yssel (especially after Drusus Nero had di- 
verted into the latter a portion of the Rhine waters), 
burst its bounds, converted woods into swamps, 
and soon became the Zuyderzee. 
—All the Year Round. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1875. 


We have received a long, sad letter from Mary F. 
and Roxalana L. Grosvenor, late plaintiffs in an 
action brought against the Harvard society of 
Shakers to recover compensation for services per- 
formed during a long period of time in which they 
were members of that society. It appears from 
their own showing that these sisters were taken to 
the Shakers while they were children, and when 
they had reached the age of twenty-one years they 
were required to sign the Shaker Covenant, which 
is both broad and strong. Long after this, when 
they had become well advanced in years, they were 


expelled for having entertained and expressed a ‘ 


difference of belief from that taught by the minis- 
try, in regard to certain matters. Finding them- 
selves in great want, with a bleak prospect 
ahead, and having received only $50 each at the 
time of expulsion, they brought suit as already 
stated. The case was carried to the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts and decided against them, 
there being a long line of legal decisions upholding 
such associative covenants as that which they had 
signed. 

The Misses Grosvenor have strong testimonials 
to their good character from such women as Mrs. 
Horace Mam and Mrs. Peabody, of Cambridge ; 
and there is evidently some ground for compassion 
in their case. But their grievance does not consist 
in the fact that they were unable to collect by law 
payment for their services while they were mem- 
bers of the society. Unless the law upheld the 
Shaker Covenaut their societies would be only a 
prey and a spoil for sharpers. Communities could 
not exist without some such protection. The 
hardship of these women consists rather in the 
fact that the Shakers may have applied their legal 
rights too severely, considering the circum- 
stances of the case. If the women had volunta- 
rily withdrawn from membership they would, per- 
haps, have had less claim to compassion. Still, 
it may have been necessary to expel them to pre- 
vent their breeding insubordination and discontent 
in others. The real question is whether or not 


the Shakers have been hard-hearted in their treat- 
ment of them, and of this we have not the best 
means of judging. We have learned by experience 
that it is very unsafe to trust entirely to the repre- 





. | 
sentations of such seceders, honest though they | 


be, and while we are sorry for the sufferings of the 
Misses Grosvenor, we are not willing to hastily de- 
nounce the Shaker treatment of them. F. w. Ss. 


SPIRITUALISM T0O--DAY. 

URING the summer months we have heard 

but little about Spiritualistic matters. Per- 
haps the mediums have been indulging in a rustic 
relaxation, like other folks. At present, however, a 
number of sensational developments are again at- 
tracting attention to it. Dr. E. P. Miller, of New 
York, publicly challenges Dr. George M. Beard to 
test with him the manifestations through Mary 
Eddy Huntoon, a sister of Horatio and William 
Eddy, each party to put $5,000 into the hands of a 
gentleman to be mutually agreed upon, as a forfeit ; 
a jury of six gentlemen and six ladies to be 


| 





day. There are those who believe implicitly in the 
genuineness of the manifestations through certain 


_ truthful mediums, and who are willing to stake 


every dollar they own to convince others of their 


, Yeliability. There are practical business men who 
, consider the spirits they communicate with wiser 


| they scorn to hear more on the subject. 


chosen, a majority of whom will decide whether or | 


not the manifestations are genuine. 
Dr. Miller wins $5,000; if spurious he loses an 
equal sum. The Doctor seems to feel a little sore 
over the treatment he has received from the news- 
papers. He says: 

‘“* As I design to have the question settled as to 
who the “ ignoramuses and asses ”’ are on this sub- 
ject of Spiritualism, I would say that if this offer 
is not accepted by Dr. Beard it is open to the edi- 
tor of the New-York Wor/d, who calls me an 
“ass”? for announcing my belief; or to the editor 
of the Zimes, who said I had been made a “ stool- 
pigeon for skillful jugglers;* or to the editor of 
the Commercial Advertiser, who thought it more 
important to inform his readers that there was a 
misspelled word in a manuscript which I sent him 
on the subject than it was to lay betore them one 
of the grandest scientific truths the world bas ever 
discovered. 

“If none of these gentlemen accept this challenge 
it is open to any atheist, infidel, magician, doctor, 
lawyer, clergyman, editor, or any other skeptic on 
the tace of the globe. The money shall be de- 
posited four weeks in advance of the time of sub- 
mitting the tests. 

“If the parties accepting this challenge should 
desire to risk any thing further on the honesty of 
this mediam I will put up two dollars to their one 
to the extent of my entire fortune.” 

On the evening of October 3d, a large audience 
assembled in Tammany Hall, New-York, to wit- 
ness some manifestations of spirit-power through 
the mediumship of Mr. George Willis, who claim- 
ed to act under the influence of the old Indian 
Chief, King Philip. Remarkable things were 
promised and every seat in the house was taken ; 
the value of tickets sold being not less than $1,500. 
Ten well-known gentlemen were chosen a com- 
mittee to bind the medium. They went upon the 
stage for that purpose but were not long in dis- 
covering that the whole performance was a sham. 
Thereupon they retired to the audience and refused 
to have any further part in the matter. Finding 
themselves exposed, Willis and his confederates 
left the stage by a side door, went to the office and 
secured the money, and departed before the au- 
dience became aware of their absence. 

A law-suit brought on to contest the will of the 
late Capt. Eber B. Ward, millionaire of Detroit, 
discloses some peculiar phases of Spiritualism. 
Capt. Ward was a very energetic and fortunate 
business man. He was the actual head of a dozen 
powerful corporations. He owned immense tracts 
of timber, large rolling-mills, mines, rail-roads, 
ship-yards, etc. It is shown in evidence at the 
trial that he was a Spiritualist, and managed his 
business affairs according to advice given him by 
the spirits. He habitually consulted the spirit of 
Dean Richmond on railroad matters, and the spirit 
of a German geologist in regard to his mines. 
Dr. Slade, one of the Fox sisters (widow of Dr. 
Kane), and other mediums, testify to this. 

These facts probably indicate, quite accurately, 
the condition of Spiritualism in this conatry to- 


If genuine, | 











than themselves and able to teach them how to 
make money. There is a great public willing to 
pay money to see genuine proofs of spirit-power ; 
and there are plenty of rascally pretended me- 
diums who swindle and disgust said public so that 
In our 
neighborhood traveling so-called mediums exhibit 
in the public Halls in alternation with those 
mountebanks who expose them. The Community 
had a time of investigating Spiritualism a year or 
two ago, but at present we have turned our atten- 
tion to other matters. It is doubtful whether peo- 
ple will ever make much progress in sifting the 
true from the false in these manifestations until a 
society of those interested is formed, with suffi- 
cient means to handsomely pay mediums for sub- 
mitting to careful and scientific tests. Then, until 
a medium is endorsed by the society as genuine, 
the public will give him no encouragement, and 
swindling in this line will soon cease to be pro- 
fitable. F. W. S. 


MEDICAL 


COLLEGES. 


HE University of New York has expended 

two hundred thousand dollars on a new med- 
ical college. Now let them expend two hundred 
thousand more in establishing and perfecting their 
system of medical education, and they will have 
something besides a medical school in name, but 
not in fact; a school where young men may receive 
a thorough mental training, and where diplomas 
will be given when earned, and not before; a 
school where young doctors will be taught to think, 
to reason, to analyze, and not merely to cram their 
memories with facts which they can seldom apply, 
and never fully understand. 


Such a school, to successfully compete with the 
schools of the day, which admit every applicant, 
and graduate every body who can answer a dozen 
questions and pay the fees, must be financially 
independent of its students, and the income derived 
from lecturers. Just so long as a medical college 
is dependent upon these means for its income, just 
so long will it be more or less powerless to enforce 
a system of real mental discipline. If the forty 
thousand doctors now practicing in the United 
States could be diminished in number by one-half, and 
the remaining twenty thousand thoroughly educated 
in every sense of the term, who will deny but that 
the world would be the gainer, and we should have 
less occasion for the old query: “when doctors 
disagree” etc,. The reason why doctors disagree 
so often is because they are not trained to think. 
They are trained to observe, but not to reason, ex- 
cept to a limited extent. The whole system of-the 
present medical education, if it can be called a 
system, is based upon observation of facts, clinical 
lectures, etc. This is good so far as it goes, but 
unless young men are taught how to apply these 
facts, how to reason, and deduce, these facts are 
but little better than useless lumber. Of what ser- 
vice would it be to a child to hear that “the 
anterior and posterior tracts of the Crura Cerebri 
are respectively subservient to the motor and sen- 
sory functions?” or, that “the square described 
upon the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle is 
equal to the sum of the squares described on the 
other two sides?” And yet the methods of in- 
struction adopted by the great majority of our 
medical colleges are but little in advance of a sys- 


_tem of child-teaching, illustrated by the above 


questions. 
It requires at least, a year’s hard study to get but 
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a superficial understanding of a few of the depart- 
ments of medicine, or to be at all familar with 
the terms used. Yet there is no discrimination used 
in the formation of classes. All go together, fresh - 
man, sophomore, juniors and seniors. The young 
beardless boy just out of his village academy re- 
ceives the same intellectual pabulum as the fourth 
year’s man who graduates at the end of the term. 
Instead of selecting a few primary studies as 
anatomy, chemistry, and materia medica, the fresh- 
man is expected to understand, or at any rate he is 
compelled to spend much time in attending lectures 
upon obstetrics and surgical pathology, and even 
upon transcendental anatomy, when, perhaps, he un- 
derstands not one word in twenty, and is simply be- 
wildered and discouraged by the multiplicity of his 
studies and the lack of preparation. There is no 
reason why the class-system of the academical 
colleges should not be adopted by our medical 
schools ; in fact, there is every reason why it should 
be adopted at once. And not only that, but there 
should be a rigid system of examination before 
entering college ; frequent examinations during the 
year, and lastly, the final examination should not 
only be in writing but more extensive and thorough 
than now obtains at most medical colleges. The pre- 
sent method of summing up the entire three years’ 
course in one brief hour of verbal examination, does 
justice to neither professors nor students. Incompe- 
tents may, and do, slip through on their wits, while «f- 
ten really well-prepared candidates are so bewildered 
by their novel circumstances as to be unable to 
answer intelligently. Regular college graduates are 
only required to study medicine two years, and as 
the medical-college year is confined to the winter 
months, the student really gets but about one year’s 
study or attendance upon lectures, which passes 
for study. Think of it, with only a twelve months,’ 
or at best, two years’ attention to one of the most 
comprehensive of subjects, with perhaps no previous 
mental training or discipline, the young doctor (?) is 
turned loose upon an unsuspecting and confiding 
world wherein he experiments and blunders along, 
thankful enough if he escapes actual homicide, 
and only too late appreciating the value of a 
thorough medical education. Facts he finds on 
every hand, but mental training is only found on 
the rugged road of self-denial and earnest appli- 
cation. G. E. Craain, /. D. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 


BATH CURES DRUNKENNESS. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—So far as our own family is 
concerned, we consider that the summer’s cam- 
paign against fever and ague has closed. The 
results have been most satisfactory. 

It will be remembered that, at the beginning of 
the year, a gloom hung over our prospects at this 
place. Fear of the ague made it a very unat- 
tractive spot for our people at O. C to visit, and 
the finance committee had strongly urged the 
necessity of selling out our property here and 
leaving. 


THE TURKISH 


| 





| 


Marvellous is the change that a few short months. | 


have wrought! 

Never any thing looked brighter than do our 
present prospects at Wallingford. Our businesses 
are increasing, and there is a strong appetite 
for taking hold of them. We are all enthusiasm 
to develop and make the most of our magnificent 
water privilege, and we have no more fear of 
malaria than if it had never existed. 


us as well as among our neighbors, and we “ speak 
well of the bridge that has carried us safely over.” 
The following statement shows one result of our 
summer’s campaign, and it fully realizes our most 
sanguine expectations: Last year, from January 
Ist to October ist, we had in our own family 


eighteen cases of ague, and seven cases on hand 
at the latter date. During the same time this year 
we have had only seven cases of ague, and not a 
single case on hand at the present writing. This 
has been, tco, in a season when the ague has been 
more than ever active among our neighbors, and 
when the scourge of the disease has been felt more 
keenly by those who, to the other misfortunes of 
hard times, were compelled to add loss of health 
and labor. 

So far as the public is concerned we still wage 
the war, and fever and ague, dumb ague, rheuma- 
tism, etc., daily suffer defeat at our hands. Last 
week we had three bad cases of chills and fever, 
which all succumbed to the first bath. We fre- 
quently hear of people who have taken the Bath 
and got relief from their pains, who, at the time of 
bathing, told us nothing of their ailments. 

One very remarkable cure of rheumatism, here 
deserves mention. Mr. M. had been a martyr 
to rheumatism for the past ten years, and during 
the past summer he had lost several weeks’ work. 
When at work he earned three dollars a day, but 
he had become so disabled that he was perfectly 
helpless in his shoulders and arms, and despaired 
of ever getting relief. He took two baths in Au- 
gust last, and we neither saw nor heard of him after- 
ward, until last week a neighbor of his called at 
the Bath and told us that Mr. M. had been at 
work steadily, ever since his last bath, and. said 
that he had not been so free from rheumatism in 
ten years. So the one dollar invested in Turkish 
Bath, besides relieving this man from pain, has 
actually given him an income of three dollars a day 
up to the present time. 

The Bath is fast becoming popular, and ladies 
as well as gentlemen, are growing into a true ap- 
preciation of it; those who have once tried it can 
not rest till they have persuaded some friend to 
come and share the luxury with them, and so the 
good work grows. 

The question has been raised, as to whether the 
frequent use of the Bath is weakening. To this 
we reply that, so far as our experience goes, the 
effect of the Bath is exhilarating; there may be a 
slight reaction, but not more than a person could 
ordinarily recover from in a ten minutes’ sleep. 
When persons commence taking the Bath, they 
probably do so because they are sick and are suf- 


fering more or less from loss of appetite and rest. 


Under such circumstances, frequent bathing would 
probably weaken them, because the tissue is bro- 
ken down by the sweating faster than it builds up ; 
but so soon as the appetite is restored, which is 
the inevitable result of the Bath, a healthy tissue 
is built up faster than the unhealthy tissue is bro- 


| ken down, and the bather gains in strength even 


when taking the bath as often as twice every day. 
If a person is suffering from disease, the better 
way is to make a business of getting cured. Don’t 
be afraid of feeling a little weak while getting rid 
of unhealthy flesh, knowing that so soon as it is 
eradicated, nature will promptly renew the: normal 
strength. 

Among other valuable features of the Turkish- 
Bath treatment, we have discovered that while it 


| restores a normal appetite it also destroys morbid 


| 


| 


cravings. We can confidently recommend the Turk- 
ish Bath to the Temperance League as a means 


|. that will help them in the reform of drunkards. 


There is no doubt that a vigorous application of 
the Bath toa person who has any desire to over- 


| come the habit of drunkenness will destroy his ap- 
The Turkish Bath has done good work among | 


petite for stimulants and thus remove a very beset- 
ting temptation. 

Temperance men should look well to this ques- 
tion and set their lecturers to preaching and their 


| friends to supplying one of the greatest needs of 


| the present time, véz., universal Turkish Baths. 


W, C., Oct. 7, 1875. A. E, 
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THE autumnal tints are gorgeous. 


THE weather is excedingly humid. 
rain for four successive Fridays. 


We have had 


Mr. E. Yoder of Kansas writes : 

“The corn planted in this vicinity after the lo- 
custs left, is past danger from frost, and is more than 
an average crop; and potatoes, beans, and buck- 
wheat are unusually plenty. Also the hay crop is 
the best, the grain the heaviest, it has been for six 
years, and the bee-hives are fullof honey. Surely, 
God hath ‘restored what the locust hath eaten.’ ” 


A CROOKED STICK. 

Apropos of the mushroom story from W. C. 
we have on our lawn a wonderful “ chestnut crook,” 
which the Midland brought us one day last week, 
a present from Levi Van Auken of Phoenix, 
Oswego County, N. Y. It appears to be the top 
of a tree which has, by some means been prevented 
by a heavy weight or large obstruction, from grow- 
ing naturally, and the result is the most astonishing 
mass of elbows and knees, short crooks and long 
ones we ever saw. Imagine a rustic seat struck 
by lightning and you will form a pretty good idea 
of this /usus nature. 

This is a windfall to the little folks. 
they are in high glee clambering over the 
gnarled thing—a dozen of them finding sit- 
ting room among its numerous angular branches 
—the men, professional in such matters, circle 
around it, and after snipping off little fragments of 
the wood, give their several opinions as to the 
species of tree to which this deformed specimen 
belongs. “Ash,” says one; “hickory,” decides 
another; “chestnut,” declares a third; “butter- 
nut,” says a fourth. Each one seems perfectly 
sanguine that he is right, and is readily believed by 
the women who are credulous in such matters, un- 
tila new verdict is given. We will write it down 
‘“‘red ash,” as that was the last name we heard 
given. The donor will please receive our thanks. 


While 


CHILDREN’S PLAYTHINGS. 


THOSE who have had experience in supplying 
children with toys and playthings know only too 
well the frail nature of the gaudy “ bow-wows” 
and ‘‘baa-ba’s ” and “ kittys,” with mysterious and 
diabolical squeaking contrivances hidden some- 
where within their fragile frames. A few days, 
nay a few hours often suffices to reduce the most 
lusty “‘ squeaker ” among them to a headless, leg- 
less, tailless, and finally bodiless mass of frag- 
ments. The youngsters seem to imagine that 
such things are made expressly for them to de- 
molish and tear in pieces with all p®ssible dis- 
patch ; hence our “ drawing-room ” 
minds one of the lines : 


“Clouds in the evening sky more thickly gather, 
And shattered wrecks lie thicker on the strand.”’ 


Realizing the necessity for playthings, and the 
importance of having them unbreakable, and un- 
tailable, we were about to add, for if there is any 
one thing which comes off before another, it isa 
tail! But to proceed. Realizing all this, and a 
great deal more, some of our young “assistant 


sometimes re- 


; fathers” in the children’s department have lately 


exercised their wits in making playthings of a 
more substantial character; and with marked 
success. 

G. D. A., ex-“‘children’s house father,” now “on 
the road” invented a series of gutters or troughs, 
which, placed on anincline, afford endless amus- 
ment to the little ones in rolling marbles from the 
top to the bottom. By putting two of these 
troughs side by side inclined in opposite directions, 
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and by putting an obstruction in the middle of each 
trough, the marble will start down the first 
trough, strike the obstruction, which causes it to 
leap out into the second trough, when it rolls back 
to the operating infant who immediately starts it 
off again to be followed by a dozen more in rapid 
succession. If you want to amuse and occupy a 
child’s attention, give it something which will 
“go!” Motion catches the eye, and tickles them 
all over, more especially if it is something which 
they can set in motion themselves. 

In this connection we must mention a set of 
cars just finished by Arthur T., for the benefit of 
the boys and girls in the children’s house. None 
of your flimsy caricatures of a railroad train, but 
honest, well-made work. Stout box-cars about 
twelve inches long and well proportioned, on regu- 
lar flanged “ four-wheeled bogies,” sliding doors, 
“bumpers” coupling, etc., and lettered O. & W. 
R. R. The cars when placed on the “ track” 
which runs the whole length of the new play-room, 
really look like a “ surely train of cars,” and afford 
no little amusement not only to the boys aged ten 
or twelve, but to boys and girls of four and 
five, and even to the toddlers who push them along 
and tumble after them. We hear rumors of a 
locomotive to be added, and perhaps a “ Westing- 
house” brake, but know nothing about it definitely 
as yet. HOWZANTEE. 


As we sit by our window and look out upon the 
mass of foliage of the grape-laden vines among 
the pear trees, we can hardly realize the wonderful 
change which a few short months have produced. 
It seems miraculous that those dry, rusty vines, so 
utterly devoid of any thing which even reminded 
one of life and growth, and much less of dense 
foliage and clustering fruit, should undergo such a 
marvelous development within the brief period of 
one short summer. Instead of the prosy work of 
nature—the soil, the air, and the sunshine—one 
would believe that some African genie, or modern 
Maimoune had touched with her golden wand 
those naked, ugly brown vines and, presto! a glo- 
rious flood of green and juicy vegetation rolls 
along the trellises and around the stakes and wires, 
covering, and intertwining, and enfolding with jts 
curling tendrils, its sprangling, creeping, twisting 
ropes and cordage of living vines, while from be- 
neath their coverts are seen the rich, clustering 
bunches of purple fruit, catching here and there a 
gleam of the autumn sun as it slowly dips below 
the forest-capped hills along the western horizon. 

Truly, the. vine is emblematical of life and 
growth and luxurious fruitfulness. And we readily 
understand what must have been the feelings of 
the Israelitish spies when they saw the rich clus- 
ters hidden among the leafy dells of Eshcol. 

Ah! here comes Haliztus with a basket in 
each hand piled high and overflowing with dark 
blue Contords and light brown Delawares. Let 
us follow him down these steps and see what is 
hidden in this dimly-lighted vault. Grapes, grapes, 
grapes, every-where, as far as we can see in the 
dim, shadowy recesses of this subterraneous 
chamber. Concords, Hartfords, Roger’s, and 
Delawares, cover the floor and block the passage- 
ways. Here against a musty looking cob-webbed 
cask of wine is a basket of the celebrated ‘‘ Wor- 
den” grape; a large, dark-skinned, juicy fruit, 
which may well suit the dainty palate of the most 
fastidious connoisseur in grape flavors. Along 
below the ends of those casks of wine which pro- 
ject their mouldy fronts out across the cellar, are 
baskets filled with the small foxy flavored “ Clin- 
tons.” Favorites with many, bit they rank low 
with your professional grape-grower and wine- 
maker. Give him the'delicate, thin-skinned Dela- 
ware or Catawba; the juicy Worden, or the firm 
and vigorous Concord. 

As we turn to leave, Haliztus offers us a gener- 
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ous glass of wine from one of those must-ylooking 
casks. What a rich, ruby color, as we hold it aloft 
to catch the beam of soft sunlight which steals 
through that dusty window, and, for a moment, 
floods with a mellow light the dingy walls of the 
vault. We have tasted [in fancy], the sparkling wines 
of France and Spain; the sweet Roussillon, Frontig- 
nac and Tokay; Veuve Clicquot, Oeil de Perdrix, 
and Amontillado, but to us this draught of spark- 
ling amber, was as rich and purely vinous as any 
that gurgled forth from beneath the “green seal.” 
As we leave the dark but fascinating crypt, Haliz- 
tus shuts the heavy door with a muffled thud, 
twilight is fading into gloaming, and but for the 
sigh of the southern wind through the evergreens, 
all is still. BACCHANTE. 


WE have said so little about Joppa this summer 
that perhaps some of our readers may think we have 
given up this pleasant retreat by the Lake shore. 
But that is not so; indeed, of late, despite the awk- 
ward arrangement of trains—and we must say 
they are very awkward and inconvenient—Joppa is 
visited frequently, companies of six or eight going 
down to spend one, two or three days as the 
case may be. Still, during the spring and the early 
summer months very few excursions were made 
there, and these were so rare and uneventful that 
little mention was made of them. So that until 
now there has been little to tell of this summer re- 
sort. We have the Joppa album before us in which 
different companies have for a year recorded their 
experiences; from this we propose to glean a 
few items : 

JOPPA ITEMS. 
Oct. 12, 1874. 

Folks at home were horrified at our hardihood 
in starting for Joppa in the rain—but our plans 
were made and we could not change. Arrived at 
Fish Creek station at the usual time and found no 
rain. The air was cool, the heavens threatening. 
At Joppa Mr. Dunn had a cheering fire. We soon 
felt at home. Alice and Harriet tried the ham- 
mock together. ~ Changed their minds, then went 
boating, z. ¢., Homer and his sister Minerva went in 
one boat, while Alice and Harriet each took a boat 
and “paddled their own canoe.” Result—blistered 
hands. Returned to prepare dinner. 

Here occurred an episode ! 

Mr. Thacker having brought down an ample sup- 
ply of grapes and pears, put them in an empty 
barrel at the corner of the house, for safe keeping. 
Now this barrei though empty, is the barrel where 
Mr. D. usually keeps the coal-siftings, and not sus- 
pecting the good things that were here concealed, 
when he fixed the fire he used ‘he receptacle as is 
his custom. When Alice went for the grapes, lo ! 
and behold! they were covered with cinders! 
What was to be done ? 

“Oh! wash them off,” says D. ‘“ The ashes will 
kill off the parasites, you know !” 

So A. and M. prepared to cleanse the fruit. In 
the midst of the operations M. inquired with a 
look of consternation, 

“ Alice, what rag is this you’ve been wiping the 
pears with ?” 

Alice sniffed at it, Harriet sniffed at it, and then 
all three with a tone of horror exclaimed. 

“ Kerosene !” 

Nothing remained but to rewash the pears which 
was soon done. 

«The trouble is,” says D. growing philosophi- 
cal, “ that every new company that visits here must 
have a new place for every thing, so that the rule 
has come to be, ‘every thing in a new place ’—hence 
our difficulties.” 
* * * * * * 

Oct. 17, 1874.—A company of thirteen are here 
to-day. Sam said “it is an ill wind that blows no 
whar.” To-day it blew ashore a cat-fish weighing 


twenty pounds or more. 
* * * * 


* * * * * 

Nov. 8th, 1874.—A party of eight. This might 
be called the Svzoking-Car Party. We drove to 
Oneida in grand style in the nzw hackney coach 
and took the cars for Fish Creek. On enter- 
ing the car we found the apartment for passengers 
just crammed. After standing awhile, a milk-and 
water looking young man with a stove-pipe hat on, 
opened the door into another apartment, saying he 





thought the ladies would find seats there. We 
entered. The only seat was a rude bench in one 
corner. This bench was occupied by a man as 
drunk as he could be. He was made to move 
a little and we four ladies seated ourselves. Now 
this drunken, man was a “sight to behold.” He 
had evidently spent some time by the roadside, 
tor his clothes and his hair were covered with what 
children call “stick-tights.” His countenance 
was bloated and purple, and altogether he was 
an object too repulsive to say one word more 
about. 

We dragged slowly along, stopping at Durhamville 
and State Bridge where more drunken men entered. 
At Durhamville a nice looking young lady got on 
board and seated herself by Mr. Hunter. “She 
“eyed us over’? as Simon Tappertit would say, and 
askedMr. H. in a whisper who those ladies were. 
“From Oneida Community,” he answered. She 
found a seat as soon as possible in the other 
part of the car. In the course of time we reached 
our destination. 

Another young woman gives the following de- 
scription of a journey down to Joppa: 

Nov. 10.—A company of eight. In the first 
place we are carried down to Oneida by Mr. 
Burt’s team, which is all well enough, as the 
ride is quite pleasant and exhilarating, provided 
the weather be fair and promising, as it was the 
day we left O. C. But taking the cars at the 
Midland depot is quite a conspicuous thing (to say 
the least) for us women, and evidently creates con- 
siderable entertainment for the loungers and by- 
standers, of which there are not few. As the 
regular-passenger cars are taken off the road, we 
are obliged to ride in an old freight-accommoda- 
tion car, which we found to be well patronized by 
smoking. But my pen would fail me were I to 
undertake to paint for you the inquisitive old man, 
the easy old Dutchman, the egotistical young lady, 
the gaudily-dressed damsel, the deaf old grandma 
and her little grandson, the mother who threatened 
to throw her boy out of the window and many 
other interesting individuals, all of whom served 
to entertain us somewhat, as we undoubtedly did 
them; particularly the inquisitive old gent, who 
enjoyed wonderfully well squinting around under 
the seats to see our pantalets. But the stifling 
smell of tobacco and rum were almost unendura- 
ble to our uncultivated nostrils, and.we were thank- 
ful when we arrived at our homely but wholesome 
Fish Creek Station. 

Our tramp through the sand to the boat-landing 
was somewhat tedious owing to the multiplicity 
of bags, boxes and pails we had with us, and also 
to the scarcity of men—there being only two, each 
of whom carried a wonderful load, and then there 
were enough bundles left for the women to have 
two or three apiece. But thanks to neighbor 


Spencer (who lent us a wheelbarrow), we finally. 


arrived safely and not quite tired out, at the boat- 
landing. Mr. K. then had to return with the 
wheelbarrow, so Mr. N..and one of the girls rowed 
the two boats over to our Joppa landing, where we 
arrived in excellent spirits and just in time for din- 
ner, which we furnished at the shortest notice 
possible and ate with a relish. 
* * ~ * * + 

Dec. 2, 1874.—Mr. Newhouse and I (W. G. K.) 
have the house all to ourselves. We get along 
very harmoniously—he sleeps up-stairs and I 
downstairs—he fries tripe for each meal and with 
a little bread and butter, seems to satisfy the de- 
mands of nature in a very few minutes; while I, 
with my “hard tack” and apples take considerable 
more time to accomplish the same end. We have 
few or no dishes to wash and are a happy family. 

* * * * 


€ * * * * * 


May 5th. 1875.—L. F.D., Mr. T. and H.C. N 
arrived. Just before they left home sister M. said 
quite gravely, and with just a shade of surprise in 
her tone, 

“Don’t you think you are insane to go to Joppa 
this dreary weather? And the house hasn’t been 
cleaned !” 

A little later I realized the appropriateness of 
her inquiry. And now I think of it, does not true 
courage have some appearances in common with 
insanity? If not “beside yourself,” a certain 


boldness of purpose takes you out of yourself, and © 


whoever achieves any thing beyond the beaten 
track, is liable to this convenient and general sus- 
picion. So perhaps it did take a little courage to 
enter the precincts, where alone the hunter and 
trapper had fed and lodged. and where for months 
no woman’s foot had trod, or even the dish- 
cloth of Bridget had waved as a domestic flag, 
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To be sure, on opening the door, we were struck 
with the very hospitable appearance of so many 
utensils grouped lovingly on a floor which had es- 
caped that object of masculine dislike—the mop, 
and whose upturned handles seemed to say, “‘ Here 
we are, ready for you—glad you’ve come.” 
* * * * * we 

Saturday, May 15, 1875.—PRINTING-OFFICE 
PARTY. (a company of nine.) 

* Variety ts the spice of life.’—We rowed, ran, 
jumped, walked, cooked, ate, drank, washed dishes, 
made beds, “did” lamps, cleaned house, mopped, 
scrubbed, slept; gathered shells, wintergreen ber- 
ries, arbutus; had cold weather, warm weather, 
clear weather, cloudy weather ; blistered our hands 
and sang songs; rocked the neighbor’s babies, 
discussed educational principles, fixed the fires 
and put on dry stockings.—CONTINENT PENNY-A- 
LINER. 

Wednesday, May 26, 1875.—HoOusE-CLEANING 
PARTY.—This house certainly looks and feels 
cleaner than it has done for many aday. May the 
house-cleaners exist forever, and clean this house 
as often as twice yearly for one hundred and fifty 
years after the rest of mankind have ceased to 
exist. [ Zo be continued.| 


WALLINGFORD. 


THE PUSH-POWER OF VEGETABLE GROWTH. 


Oct. 2.—OuR dairy-woman set out about a dozen 
milk-pans to dry last night, on a rough table stand- 
ing under the apple-trees, and this morning she 
was surprised to find one end of the table tilted up 
and the pans off on the ground. On examination, 
the cause of the phenomenon proved to be a sud- 
den growth of foad-stoo/s under the upright board 
that supported one end of the table. A close 
group of conical-headed fungi (name to us un- 
known), had pushed up in an irregular space of 
seventeen inches long and fourteen wide, right 
under the support of the table. The earth was 
freshly broken around the group, as though they 
had come to the surface as suddenly and as vigor- 
ously as a mole sometimes breaks out of his 
underground furrow; and the table with twelve 


_milk-pans and two large stone jugs on it, weighing 


in all seventy-two pounds (as we ascertained by 
placing the table-end on scales), was raised four 
inches, so that the pans slid off. 

Who has a bigger story ? 

TURKISH-BATH INCIDENTS. 

SOME time ago a gentleman from town was 
thrown trom his wagon, dislocating his elbow and 
separating the two bones of the forearm. He 
came to our Bath with his arm done up in splints, 
wearing a sling, and feeling quite stiff. During 
his first bath his arm was so much relieved from 
the stiffness that he took off the splints and found 
he could move his arm back and forth quite freely 
At the second bath he removed the splints and has 
not had them on since. Greatly to his surprise 
and joy the soreness was removed, so that Mr. H. 
could squeeze and rub his arm and otherwise ma- 
nipulate it without pain. 

Another interesting case was a lady from town, 
who from various causes had become so debilitated 
and ‘“‘used up,” as she said, that she was unable to 
do her house-work. On coming out of the Bath 
she felt so much improved, that she remarked to 
the friends who came with her, “ You may take out 
your horses, I can haul you all home.” 


Another gentleman came to the Bath, who was 
considered by his family and others, a fit sub- 
ject for the Lunatic asylum, and they were talking 
of sending him there. He was greatly depressed 
with melancholy from which the bath relieved 
him every time; but not coming regularly he 
would relapse into his former condition. When Dr. 
Miller was here he advised him to take two baths a 
day. The idea seemed to please him. Mr. Easton 
told him, that if he would take two baths a day regu- 
larly for a fortnight, and then go to work he would let 
him have them for ten dollars. This he promised to 
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do and has faithfully done, up to the present time. 
Since entering on this course, his tendency to mel- 
ancholy has been steadily disappearing and he has 
become correspondingly cheerful, strong and elas- 
tic. So great a change has been wrought in him 
that people frequently say they scarcely know him. 

Among our customers the other day was an 
Irishman ; he had suffered from ague chills every day, 
and was about as nervous on going into the hot-room, 
as any patient we have ever had. To get him into 
the room, Mr. H. had to take right hold of his 
hand and draw him 1n, at the same time encoura- 
ging and persuading him. After being in the room 
about five minutes, he suddenly made a dive for 
the door. Mr. H. interceded him, and with 
the aid of Mr. who was then in the bath, per- 
suaded him to lie down again, and by feeling his 
pulse partly quieted him. Mr. H. then left him 
fora few moments, but on returning found him 
shouting in almost unintelligible Irish, 

“Let me out! Let me out! I won’t stay a minute 
longer.” 

He was told that he might go to the outer room 
for a few minutes, and then return, but once out, 
he declared ( gesticulating fiercely), that he would 
not go back, No! noi for $1o. But after his bath 
was all over, he found he had enjoyed it and said 
he would come again. 

Another man who took a bath to-day, said he 
had been very skeptical about the Bath and had 
thought folks very foolish to come here, but he felt 
now, that we had done a blessed thing for the 
people of Wallingford. 

One day we had fourteen patients, seven of whom 
were women and seven were men. Among them 
were two men who were drunk when they went 
into the hot-room but came out perfectly sober. 
Said one to the other as they came out of the 
Bath: 

“I tell you what, Tom, what you ought to do is, 
to come here every day, have a good bath, put on 
a clean shirt, and leave the rum-drinking to me.” 





One old gentleman came one day, in whose mind 
the subject of the Turkish Bath was enveloped in 
a great mystery. On entering the dressing: room, 
Mr. E. showed him into one of the little curtained 
stalls to undress, handing him a wrapper with in- 
structions how to put iton. He had been in there 
sometime, when Mr. E. began to wonder when he 
was coming out, but thought he would not speak 
until the gentleman did, as he noticed that all 
this time he was holding the curtains tightly to- 
gether with his hand. After quite a while the old 
gentleman mildly and half apologetically inquired 
how long it was necessary for him to remain in 
there as he was expecting to go home on the half- 
past I1 train (it was then half past g). To his 
great amazement, Mr. E. found he had been sitting 
patiently in his stall, enveloped in his wrapper, evi- 
dently supposing he was taking a bath in some way. 
He made haste to usher him into the hot room. 
On coming out of the batha Mr. C. from town, 
who was in the cooling-room hailed him with, 

“* How do you like it, my friend ?” 

_“O, 1 like it first-rate. C. did he sand paper 
you as he did me? such a scouring as he gave 
me, I have not had in a long time.” 

Two Yale students called one day and took a 
bath. One of them who had on the previous Satur- 
day attended one of the college societies by invita- 
tion, drank too freely, and has not been sober since. 
He was very sick when in the bath, and was kept 
in the hot-room over an hour, before he could be 
made to sweat, and being full of liquor it was still 
more difficult. But after he got through the bath, 
he said he felt sA/endidly, and was ready to go back 
to college. 


The winds have not ceased to be perplexing in 
spite of the confidence of those who theorize about 
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them. At Paris April 4 two balloons ascended at 
the same moment, and immediately started off in 
directions exactly at right angles. 


THE CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE. 
HE fourth number of the “ Wide-Awake,”’ 
published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, has 
come to hand abounding with attractive engravings 
and pretty stories. ‘A Narrow Escape,” by 
Elizabeth Stewart Phelps, is a thrilling story, and 
there are many other anecdotes, instructive as well 
as entertaining. Grandma William’s tale of 
“TeEppy’s Dry-Goops BOX,” is a homily in 
itself : 

“I brought my baby up in a dry-goods box,” said 
grandma Williams, looking disapprovingly at Miss 
Cecelia Williams in her embroidered dress with sixteen 
tucks in the quarter of a yard skirt, and her buff kid 
boots with seven buttons up the side. 

“In a dry-goods box!’ exclaimed mamma Williams 
in horror. ‘ What in the world do you mean!” 

“Why, I mean it; anda nice time he had, too. I 
wasn’t situated as you are, with horses and carriages 
and servants. I had a house to look after, and no help 
at all, and if there was any such thing as mischief, Teddy 
was sure to find it. I used to be at my wit’s end some- 
times. So one day I planned a dry-goods box. I went 
down to Mr. Harvey’s store—it stood just where the 
public square is now—and [ picked out a nice one, and 
he sent it home fur me. Then I went to work. I car- 
peted it with an old comforter—tacked it down, you 
know. I had a great time climbing into it. Then I cut 
an old quilt into strips and tacked them all around the 
sides, and when his papa came home to dinner, he took 
his saw and sawed little windows out about every six or 
eight inches, not big enough to put his head through by 
a good deal, but big enough to peek out and see me. 
Then in those windows I hung strings of spools and 
keys and thimbles, and little tin cups and pails, and 
about every thing else under the sun that would shine 
or rattle. Then I put him in it, and for the first time 
since he began to stand alone, I washed my dishes in 
peace. He trotted around that box as tickled as could 
be, and there he spent as happy a six months as babies 
often have. He would come to one of his windows and 
peek out and jabber to me, and then he would laugh 
with all his might. I declare he had a real happy 
winter. And when I had to step out to the pump or 
the wood-shed, [ went without being afraid he would 
break his neck or burn himself up before I got back.” 

Mamma Williams listened and laughed. 

“ Well,” she said, it was a nice idea ; no one but you 
would have thought of it. Perhaps that is the reason 
he is such a successful merchant, and able to get his 
little girl any thing she wants. But I’m sure Cecelia 
wouldn’t be contented five minutes in such a place.” 

Grandma drew her thread through with a jerk. 

“1 don’t suppose she would,” she said grimly. 
never was taught to be contented anywhere.” 

And 

“SHALL WE HAVE A NEW ALMANAC?” 
contains a very pertinent suggestion : ° 

““Wide-Awakes, don’t you think it is time there was a 
new distribution of the months? It strikes me that the 
almanacs are becoming antiquated. The four great 
grand divisions of the year don’t seem to “ make sense ” 
any longer. Here is September, summery as summer 
can be, set among the fall months. March, April, and 
May always have been counted as spring; and so, 
through April and May there I was, pinning my faith 
on the almanac and some poetic old traditions, expecting 
arbutus, and hunting-the woods and meadow banks for 
the dear, deep-blue, hooded violet. Wasn’t arbutus 
omitted entirely this year, does anybody know? A cer- 
tain Madam Clara—a great friend of yours, by the way, 
and you can guess her name through if you are as Wide 
Awake as I think—was to have a box of the fragrant 
pink blossomy vines frém the pine woods, and I was to 
share. Did any of you have any? As for violets, not 
one did I see until June. May-day it snowed, and blow- 
ed and drifted. The May-parties were all held in 
the house. 

“When /*write the almanacs, I shall portion the 
months according to actual practice. June shall be the 


“ She 
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only spring month, Summer shall have her own— 
July, August, and September. October and November 
shall remain with autumn; and greedy winter shall 
‘have the name as well as the game ’—December, 
January, February, March, April, and May. A few 
years more of these ‘polar waves,’ and we shall buy 
furs by the yard for our gowns, cease to cultivate the 
fields, and take to raising bears and seals for food, in- 
stead of grains and fruits. 

“In fact some of the Wise Men say the sun is de- 
creasing in beat, and that in process of time the earth 
will lose its warmth and fertility, and cease to support 
life ; long ages of winter will set in, and our globe be- 
come once more a vast waste of rock and icy glacier. 

“Who knows?” 


NOTES ON THE ROAD. 

"THE traveler will notice on entering the city of 

Cleveland, Ohio, from the east, a great change 
taking place in the high barren bluff, which has 
hitherto confronted his gaze as he endeavored to 
get some idea of the famous forest city, from the 
cars. The city corporation has chosen this sandy 
bluff, tor a park and is rapidly making the 
transformation. Already the close-mown grassy 
banks with winding walks and groups of thickly- 
set forest trees, rocky crags, artificially made grottoes, 
miniature lakes, rustic bridges, etc., extend along 
the lake for half or three-quarters of a mile. This 
park, although it is somewhat narrow—not being 
more than two or three hundred feet wide—will 
no doubt be a favorite resort for the city as it gives 
a most charming view of Lake Erie from every 
part of it. 

I spent a day in Cleveland looking after the 
business interests of the O. C., and then took a 
sleeping-coach for Cincinnati, arriving there at 
5-15 A. M. This was as far as the sleeping-coach 
was to go; it was then run off on a side-track and we 
were allowed to sleep as long as we chose. The 
change from a continuous noise and steady jar to 
such perfect stillness gave me sensations that I 
can not well describe. It seemed a stillness which 
like the Egyptian darkness, could be felt. 


The Exposition at Cincinnati is the great sub- 
ject of interest and topic of conversation, go where 
you will in the city. The citizens claim that ‘it is 
far ahead of the American Institute at New- 
York. Whether this be true or not, New-York is 
too great a city to be much excited over an annual 
Fair. Cinc.nnati is not yet so large but that such 
an interesting affair as an annual Exposition moves 
her sensibly. She is proud of the great display 
she is making, and well she may be, for it is in all 
departments truly magnificent. It certainly is 
ahead, in many respects, of any thing of the kind 
I have seen before. I spent two evenings at the 
Exposition, and was able to give only a passing 
notice to the many interesting objects, so great was 
the variety. O. C. makes a fine show of preserved 
fruits and vegetables, having on exhibition forty- 
three different varieties. They attract much no- 
tice, and Mr. Gee, our Cincinnati agent, is inde- 
fatigable in his attentions to inquirers, answering 
all their questions, and furnishing price-lists to 
such as think of making orders for preserved fruits. 
and vegetables. 

After establishing the head-quarters for O. C. 
silk in Cincinnati, where our customers may supply 
themselves without the delay of sending to O. C. 
every time they want a few pounds, I took 
the cars for Chicago. Chicago also is having an 
annual Exposition. It does not, however, elicit 
quite as much general interest in the city as the 
Cincinnati Exposition does, although it may 
be quite as fine. I did not visit it The 
general feeling in regard to business here is much 
more buoyant than it was last spring. O.C. goods 
have a high reputation in Chicago, especially our 
preserved fruits. You can scarcely meet an in- 
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dividual here who is not ready to speak in high 

praise of their excellent quality. Our silk is not 

so well known, although our agent, Mr. Angell, is 

enthusiastic in regard to the prospects of that pro- 

duct of O. C. industry. W. G. K. 
Chicago, Oct. 3, 1875. 


THE NEWS. 





Hops are down to 11 and 15 cents a pound, 
The Emperor William leaves for Italy on the 16 inst. 


Philadelphia expects to have Moody and Sankey 
first. 


Mme. Titiens has appeared in New-York and the 
critics generally agree that she is a wonderful singer. 


A report comes from the Cape that a diamond of 150 
carats has been found at Kimberly, in the South 
African diamond fields. 


The horse disease which appeared two or three weeks 
ago is much less severe than the old epizootic, but it is 
spreading rapidly north and west. Horses are coughing 
badly in Boston and Cincinnati. 


An experiment of carrying peaches from New-York 
to London in a box on deck, on the Allegretti refrigera- 
ting plan, has proved successful, the fruit being delivered 
there in good condition, and eagerly purchased. 


The East river bridge between New-York and Brook- 
lyn is progressing satisfactorily. The workmen are 
engaged on the anchorages, and it is expected that by 
July of next year the masonry will be ready for the 
cables. 


The celebrated trotting mare American Girl fell dead 
while competing in the free-for-all race at the Elmira 
Driving Park. She was thirteen years old and was val- 
ued at $ 25, 000. It is proposed to erect a thousand- 
dollar monument to her memory. 


The difficulties between mill-owners and operatives 
at Fall River, Mass., are ended, most of the men hav- 
ing accepted the owners’ terms and resumed work. 
Large numbers of workmen came from other places, 
and being protected, the mills were soon filled and the 
strike ended. 


The Bank of California re-opened Oct 2d. Mr. Mills 
succeeds the late Mr. Ralston as President. Three and 
a-half millions of dollars in gold were in sight the mo- 
ment the doors were opened to the public. Large 
amounts were drawn out, but larger sums were deposi- 
ted, and there was a general rejoicing over the event. 
Money is more plentiful in San Francisco than ever. 


The Rev. Thomas K. Beecher’s new church in 
Elmira is to be dedicated the second Sunday in October. 
The church edifice is peculiar, containing ‘elegant par- 
lors, housekeeping apartments, a hospital for the sick 
and aged, a magnificent play-room for the children, 
called the ‘ theatre,’ as it has a stage for tableaux, plays, 
etc., closets for the children’s wraps, umbrella cabinets, 
etc., etc.—a model church.’’ 


Preparations for the Centennial Exhibition are being 
pushed forward very rapidly. Extensive arrangements 
are making for the accommodation of visitors. The 
Globe, the Transcontinental, and other large hotels are 
springing up near the Exhibition Buildings. Several 
foreign governments are erecting buildings of their own 
on ground assigned them. The Director-General of the 
exhibition has issued the following important notice 
to exhibitors : 

“ Philadelphia, Oct. 1, 1875. 

“ Allapplications for space in the buildings and grounds 
of the International Exhibition of 1876, must be made 
prior to Oct. 30, 1875. This notice does not include 
applications for space for the exhibition of live stock 
and fruits. A. T. Goshorn, Director-General.” 


The British ministry has got into an unpleasant pre- 
dicament by recently issuing an Admiralty circular di- 
recting naval officers to return fugitive slaves to their 
owners. Slaves who come on board British ships in 
foreign ports as well as those picked up on the high 
seas are to be thus surrendered. Hitherto it has been 
the doctrine of English law that whoever gained a foot- 
hold on one of their ships was free, just as if he were 
on their soil; and this Admiralty order has led to a 
furious attack on the Government by the whole British 
press. Probably the offensive circular will be withdrawn. 


A second attempt to bury the body of Guibord in 
consecrated ground will be made soon. It is reported 
from Montreal that with a view to render impossible the 
disinterment of his remains, a stone coffin 12 feet long 
by 4 feet wide is being made. This will be covered by 
a stone slab, riveted and bolted with six iron bars, and 
will require ten horses to move it. Those in charge of 


the matter, are also preparing to place self-explosive 
material in the grave, such as are calculated to bring 
troubie to those who tamper with it. 
be protected by troops. 


The burial will 
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SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of theic own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y, 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 


All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONEIDA CrircuLar by mail, post-paid, 

on receipt of price.) 

History of American Socialisms. 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 

phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


By Fohn Hum- 
J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyisis; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,” Spiritual 
Wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation frem Sin,’’ ‘‘ Dixon and his 
Copyists,’"* ‘*‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vc lume. 


Messrs. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the ** Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘* Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. ‘They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the ONEIDA CircuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Prive 25 cents. 


OME-TALKS ; by John Humphrey Noyes. 358 
pages, 12mo. Price $1 50, 
Invaluable to students of Social and Religious science. Reveals 


the afflatus of New Testament Christianity, and the conditions of suc- 
cessful Christian Communism. ‘Tells how to get a pure heart, live a 
pure life, and prepare individuals for social organization on the largest 
scale. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
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